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by intermarriage between their royal houses.
Prince Arjun wedded Lady Draupadi, who
kept house for the five brothers in the
Jungle. Pandu's and Dhritar&shtra's hostile
sons represent powerful tribal families,
organised like the vast pastoral households
of early Israel, but more stationary, less
nomadic.1

Manu enumerates, at great length, how
the daily life of the Sovereign is to be
spent, and what principles should govern his
actions. Never to recede from combat, to
protect his subjects, and pay due honour
to the priestly caste, is the highest duty
of a king. He should act as a father to
his people, and they should love and cherish
him, and never treat him lightly. For a
king is not an ordinary mortal, proceeds the
code, but a powerful divinity who appears
in a human shape.2 In his valour dwells

1  Joint-houseliolds of lesser dimensions, and without
a common ancestry, were the Montagues and Capulets
of mediaeval Verona.     The fatal loins of these two
hereditary foes gave life to a pair of star-crossed lovers
who,  with   their   tragic   death,  buried   the unhappy
family feud.

2  The same idea prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons.
Their early kings claimed divine descent from Wodan,
chief god of the Teutons.
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